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EDITORIALS 


—As readers know, this 


JOBBERS OR —As readers know, this 
column has had a good bi 
CANNERS LABEL? to say in past weeks, and 


before, concerning the opportunities that seem to be 
presented to increase the sale of the canners own label 
by the all out industry promotional effort. 


The writer knows full well that to the average can- 
ner there are all but insurmountable difficulties in- 
volved in a program of this kind. In a manner it’s like 
trying to climb the highest mountain . . . but once the 
climb has been accomplished it’s a grand and glorious 
position to be in... and this is not to mean necessarily 
the national advertiser. 


At the same time all the industry knows that there 
are certain advantages involved, at the present time at 
least, and under certain conditions, in supplying the 
requirements of the private label houses. The subject 
is a broad one... one that will be debated for a long 
time to come. Last week the writer asked one of the 
most forward medium sized canners what if anything 
he was doing about increasing the sale of his own 
brands. The answer is personal, yet we take the liberty 
of publishing it without identification, because it pre- 
sents a successful formula for doing business with the 
private label houses . . . 


September 1, 1954 
Dear Ed: 

I appreciate your complimentary letter of the 27th. We 
certainly would at no time take you to task for what you 
publish. I know from years of experience that you have 
always used good judgment and that your interests are 
fair, equitable and that you are guided by basic principles 
of long standing backed by several generations in the 
publishing business. 


... You ask how we are getting along increasing the sale 
of our own brands. That opens up a big subject, one that 
we have been groping with for a long time. I wish I had a 
ready answer for you on that particular inquiry. Here are 
some of the cross currents that we have been running into. 


No. 1. As you know, reliable, dependable sources of top 
quality canned vegetables and fruits have been more or less 
drying up. The reason for that is whenever you hear of a 
consolidation the best in the field has been picked off. The 
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better canners are the type that the national brand boys 
like to absorb in their own production. They do not buy up 
marginal operations. Therefore distributors of private 
brands are finding it more and more difficult to locate 
desirable connections with whom to place their quality pri- 
vate brand business. 


We have been getting a big influx of that type of busi- 
ness. Much of it is attractive because in many cases private 
brand buyers are willing to pay a fair asking price. They 
likewise appreciate the service we render. Our records 
show that the bulk of our business going to folks like this 
is repeat business, stays with us year in and year out and 
it is growing. 

I am eliminating professional bargain hunters. I am 
speaking of top notch quality folks that really want to do 
an outstanding selling job under their own brand and who 
are considered pacesetters in their respective markets 
quality-wise. 


No. 2. When you go out trying to establish your own 
label in times like these you have to present some sort of 
promotion program. You have to have a gimmick, you 
might say. It is costly to do this sort of a job on today’s 
market. For years we have maintained what is known as 
a one price organization. We do not have a dual pricing 
system, one price for the customer for his private brand 
and another price for the same product under our 
established label. 


Our entire production is sold on grade and we try to get 
a fair asking price taking quality and service into con- 
sideration and treating all customers on the same basis. 
When you are operating on that basis you do not have any 
cushion for allowances for promotions or gimmicks and 
therefore we are more or less limited as to how far we can 
go in pushing our own label. 


I know that this sort of thinking and policy may be 
subject to criticism or not be in keeping with what others 
are coing. On the other hand, I cannot see how anyone can 
recencile himself to this dual pricing policy that some of_ 
the canners have in effect. 


It looks to me as if you have to decide to cater to the 
trade under one or another of these various selling ap- 
proaches. To try to straddle the situation just simply con- 
fuses the issue. 


We have always been of the opinion that the distribu- 
tor could do a much better job featuring his brand and 
our own controlled brands at the local level rather than 
to ask a canner to defray these expenses and spend a lot 
of money in promotions. If we give the distributor top 
notch quality at the right price he ought to show a good 
accounting on the product that we deliver to him. 
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Monosodium Glutamate Use 
Requested of Food and Drug 


A petition has been filed with the Food 
and Drug Administration under the Hale 
Amendment to the Pure Food Drug and 
Cosmetic Act to permit the use of Mono- 
sodium Glutamate as an optional ingredi- 
ent in canned peas, green and wax beans, 
corn and canned vegetables other than 
those specifically regulated. The pro- 
posal was filed by the A. E. Staley Manu- 
facutring Co., General Mills, Inc., Inter- 
national Minerals and Chemical Corpora- 
tion and the Huron Milling Co. 


in the Federal Register of 


August 28, interested parties have 30 
days from that date to submit written 
comments in quintuplicate should be 
addressed to the Hearing Clerk, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Room 5440, Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Bldg., Washington 25, D. C 


Monosodium Glutamate is a substance 
derived from natural proteins, usually of 
vegetable origin. It does not fall into 
the category of artificial flavors nor 
should it be regarded exactly as a 
seasoning agent. It is more appropri- 
ately referred to as a flavor enhancer, 
accentuating as it does the natural 
flavors of foods with which it is com- 
bined. 


Brought over from the Orient, it was 
first introduced generally to the U. S. 
Consumer shortly after the close of 
World War II. It has since become a 
more or less standard household prod- 
uct, but its use in the processing indus- 
try has been limited due to the require- 
ment that only ingredients listed in the 
Standards of Identity may be used in 
processed foods for which such stand- 
ards have’ been established. Most of the 
canned vegetable standards were prom- 
ulgated before the introduction of Mono- 
sodium Glutamate. The product is not 


considered especially helpful when used 
with fruits, brings out full flavor in 
meats, fish soups and most vegetables. 


Under the Hale Amendment, Food and 
Drug will weigh the respective views 
and arguments and if no serious objec- 
tien is lodged, a formal order will be 
promulgated sometime after the 30 day 
waiting period. After publication of that 
order in the Federal Register, interested 
parties will have 30 days more to file 
objections and requests for a_ public 
hearing. If no such is received, the order 
will then become effective. If, and when 
it does, users will be required to show 
on the label the fact that Monosodium 
G!tutamate has been added. 


Edward A. Mitchell, former Republi- 
can Congressman from Indiana and 
President of the Hesmer Distributing Co. 
of Evansville, Ind., was elected Presi- 
dent of the National Food Distributors 
Association at their 27th Annual Con- 
vention in Chicago August 16-19. Other 
officers elected were, First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Albert Buddenhagen, Buddenhagen 
Distributing Co., Brooklyn, New York; 
Second Vice-President, Joseph Graf, 
President of J. W. Graf, Inc., Woodside, 
Long Island, New York; Third Vice- 
President, George M. Schaefer, George 
M. Schaefer & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Executive Vice-President, Emmet J. 
Martin, Chicago, Illinois, and Treasurer, 
Albert A. Kirchoff, Chicago. New Direc- 
tors elected were Maynard Cochran, 
President Cochran Distributing Co., 
Miami, Florida, and Milton Brown, 
President, Lorenz-Schneider Co., promi- 
nent Long Island food distributing 
organization. The Associations’ 28th an- 
nual convention will also be held in Chi- 
cago in August 1955. 


CANCO LABOR CONTRACT 
SETTLED IN ADVANCE 


Reaching agreement a ful! month 
ahead of the contract date, American 
Can Company and the United Steelwork- 
ers of America, CIO, settled August 28 
on wages and benefits which were sub- 
ject to negotiation by September 30 un- 
der the reopening terms of their two- 
year labor contract. 

The settlement calls for a general 
wage increase of five cents per hour for 
20,000 employes represented by the union 
in 36 plants of the company, and _ sub- 
stantial improvements in the group in- 
surance and pension plans; it was an- 
nounced in a joint statement by Al 
Whitehouse, Chairman of the 60-man 
Steelworker negotiating committee, and 
E. T. Klassen, representing American 
Can Company. 

Commenting on the dispatch with 
which negotiations were conducted, 
Whitehouse said: “Few major labor con- 
tracts have evar been settled so far 
ahead of the deadline. It is a definite 
milestone in the progress of enlightened 
labor-management relations.” 

The labor contract reopening called for 
renegotiation of the non-contributory 
insurance and pension agreements made 
in March, 1950, expiring March 15, 1955. 
Under the new terms the pension plan 
is patterned after the plan recently ne- 
gotiated by the Steelworker Union with 
the major steel-producing companies. It 
calls for a minimum retirement pension 
at age 65 of $140 per month for em- 
ployes with 30 years of service, and dis- 
ability pensions from a minimum of $75 
per month for employes with 15 years 
service. 

Some of the improvements of the new 
insurance agreement provide for pay- 
ment of hospital bed and board up to $15 
per day for a maximum of 120 days, for 
payment of special hospital services up 
to $150, and contains a special “catas- 
trophe” provision calling for payment 
of 75 per cent additional special service 
costs up to a maximum of $2,000. It 
also provides for payment of surgical 
fees up to $250, and extends the payment 
for sickness and accident benefits up to 
26 weeks. 
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TASTING THE UNUSUAL—This panel of food tasters, 
at American Can Company’s research laboratories at May- 
wood, Illinois, is evaluating the taste and odor of canned 
tomato juice to which an antibiotic substance (subtilin) 
has been added as an aid to preservation. The company, 
as part of its long-range research activities to find new 
and more efficient methods of canning food products, is 
currently experimenting with various antibiotics as pos- 
sible substitutes for conventional heat sterlization. While 
no antibiotic has yet been discovered that fully meets the 
requirements of the canning industry, the company is 
hopeful that eventually one may be found that will be 
helpful in preserving at least some canned products. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Ohio Canners Annual Field Day 


The Ohio Canners’ Association annual 
field day, August 27, at The Hirzel Can- 
ning Company, Toledo, Ohio, was at- 
tended by over 40 canners and their 
fieldmen. Also at the meeting was Dr. 
Charles H. Mahoney, Director Raw Prod- 
ucts Bureau, National Canners Associa- 
tion, William Sherman, Secretary, New 
York Canners and Freezers Association 
and Dr. Howard D. Brown, Division 
Horticultural Products, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


Dr. J. Dean Wilson, Ohio Agricultv.al 
Experiment Station, is doing research on 
the Hirzel farm as to the effectiveness of 
different sprays and methods of applica- 
tion. He explained the various kinds of 
hydraulic and air draft sprayers demon- 
strated at the meeting. They were de- 
signed and built by Frank Irons, Toledo. 
The air draft sprayer was of special 
interest by reason of its design to force 
the spray to all parts of the plant. 


Ohio tomato canners are not in full 
swing because of heavy rain and cold 
weather which has kept tomatoes from 
ripening. It will be after September 1 
before full operation is expected. If 
September is warm Ohio should have 
better than an average yield of 
tomatoes. 


TOMATO FRUITWORM CONTROL 


Prof. T. H. Parks, Ohio’s Extension 
Entomologist, warns canners that Sep- 
tember is the month in which tomato 
fruitworms (corn ear-worms) can be a 
serious matter. He said: “They feed 
first on the green terminal growth, 
where the eggs are laid, and later enter 
the fruits.” Parks continued: “If the 


field becomes infested, damage starts 
after mid-September and continues to 
the end of the canning season.” Usually 
following a mild winter the insect be- 
comes a problem. The pupa fails to sur- 
vive a normal Ohio winter. 


Parks says to look for the very small 
worms that feed on the new growth. The 
remedy is to spray the fields with TDE 
(also called DDD and Rhothane) before 
the worms enter the tomatoes. Horn- 
worms may be killed with TDE. The 
recommended rate of application is 3 
pounds of 50 per cent TDE per acre at 
the rate of 100 to 150 gallons an acre. 
This may be included with the fungicide 
sprays for disease control. Parks said: 
“Tt will leave some residue on ripening 
fruits, but there is little danger of con- 
taminating the pack.” The worms can- 
not be killed after they enter the 
tomatoes. 


For grasshopper control toxaphene at 
the rate of 3 pints of the 60 per cent 
emulsion per acre will effect a kill. TEPP 
is also recommended. TEPP is not long 
lasting and probably two or more appli- 
cations will be needed. TEPP is used 
at the rate of one-half pint 40 per cent 
emulsion per acre. TEPP leaves no ob- 
jectionable residue. Prof. Parks warned 
that a stronger dosage may injure the 
plants. 


Bran mash bait has been successful 
for grasshopper control. The bait is 
scattered thinly and evenly over the field. 
The following formula is used: 


Chlordane, or toxaphane............ 1 lb. 50% 
or 2 lbs. of 50 per cent toxaphane 
Molasses (feeding grade) .......... 2 gallons 
WGP: 8-12 gallons 


DOWNY MILDEW CONTROL 


Cool, moist weather is favorable for 
the development and spread of downy 
mildew disease in lima beans, according 
to plant pathologists at the University 
of Maryland. 


Dr. L. O. Weaver, Extension plant 
pathologist, says the disease may be 
recognized by the white mold that covers 
part or all of the pods and other infected 
parts of the plant. Pods finally turn 
black and die. Losses are often severe. 


The disease can be controlled by dust- 
ing or spraying with an effective fungi- 
cide. “Dusts are as effective as sprays,” 
Dr. Weaver says, “and since dusters are 
often more readily available than spray- 
ers, dusting may prove more practical! 
and effective.” 


Pathologists recommend a fixed copper 
dust or a zineb dust when a duster is 
used. When these materials are used as 
sprays, use two pounds of metallic 
copper (four pounds of 50 percent copper 
product) per 100 gallons of water, or 
two pounds of zineb (example, Dithane 
278) per 100 gallons of water. Bordeaux 
mixture is not recommended because it 
may injure the plants. “Applications 
should be made every week as long as 
weather is favorable for the develop- 
ment of the disease,” Dr. Weaver advises. 


Dr. Albert E. Dimond, head of the 
Plant Pathology Department at Th 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, has accepted an invitation t» 
present a paper during the Jubilee Co- 
ference of the Association of Applied 
Biologists, to be held at Imperial Col- 
lege, South Kensington, London, Eng- 
land, from September 13 to 17. He sailed 


- for England on September 1. The paper 


to be given by Dr. Dimond was authored 
jointly by him and Dr. James G. Hors- 
fall, director of the Connecticut S‘ation. 
It is entitled “50 Years of Fungicides.” 


Harm Drewes, Superintendent of the Ferry-Morse Seed 
Breeding Station at Rochester, Michigan, spent two 
months in Europe this summer. Although, in his words, 
he nearly froze during the unusually cold, damp summer 
on the Continent he managed to visit a great many seeds- 
men and seed fields in Holland, Denmark, and France. 


While at Kastrup, Denmark, Mr. Drewes renewed his 
acquaintnce with the seed firm of A. Hansen. He is 
shown here, left, talking the situation over with Svend 


Hansen. 
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GLASS 
PACKAGE 
DESIGN 


DAIRY PRODUCTS GETTING 
CONSUMER INTEREST 


SPANISH OLIVES UNDER 
OLD BRAND 


Doubly selected Spanish green olives 
are now being packed under the Marie 
Elisabeth label by the United Pure Food 
Company, New York, N. Y., and are 
being distributed by brokers throughout 
the United States and Puerto Rico. 
While Marie Elisabeth is an old brand 
name for high quality imported Portu- 
gese sardines and anchovies, it is being 
used for the first time in connection with 
the packing of olives. Packages carry a 
two-tone label in white and gold back- 
ground with lettering in red and re- 
verse white. Jars are sealed with litho- 
graphed closures in gold and red. Olives 
are packed in three different sizes. 


FAT. 


Stop & Shop Super Markets, Boston, 
Mass. are pushing their Nonfat Dry 
Milk Solids with special sales and mass 
displays in their stores. Public response 
and sales to date are reported to be most 
gratifying. 

Stop & Shop Dry Milk is separated 
from fresh sweet milk and contains all 
the bone and muscle-building nourish- 
ment of nonfat milk. 

Product can be used in powder form in 
baking and cooking recipes. It reconsti- 
tutes to 5 qts. of liquid milk when mixed 
with water by following easy-to-do di- 
rections on the package label. 

The jar has a wide mouth and is sealed 
with a screw cap, attractively litho- 
graphed in cream, orange, white and blue 
colors that harmonize with the package 
wrap-around label. Jars and closures by 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation. 
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SPRINKIE] 


propUucl 


From Wisconsin’s Dairyland comes 
SPRINKLE, a 27% butterfat dairy prod- 
uct packed by Sanna Dairies, Inc. of 
Madison. It requires no mixing; can be 
used right from the jar; convenient for 
use at home, office, camping, or travel- 
ing. Sprinkle 2 teaspoonful (more or 
less according to taste) on surface of hot 
coffee, tea or cocoa and stir to blend. 


This product is doubly protected. The 
Celon band encircles the entire jar and 
skirt of the screw cap, thereby serving 
as both label and tamperproof seal. The 
label decoration is red and black on 
white and on the reverse side of the jar 
are given product description and simple 
directions for use. The Crown screw cap 
is lithographed in red and white design 
incorporating a price spot. Glass is by 


Owens-Illinois. 


TOMATO JUICE SALES IN GLASS TRIPLE 
IN FIVE YEARS 


Tomato juice packed in glass has tripled in popularity in the 
last five years as judged from sales of pry-off caps to that in- 
dustry reported Friday, August 27 by the White Cap Company 
of Chicago. 


Since 1949, sales of closures for vacuum-sealed glass con- 
tainers of tomato juice have increased over 300 percent at White 
Cap. Because of the firm’s unique position as makers of most 
of the nation’s pry-off caps, its sales have long served as a 
barometer for the glass-packed food industry. The advance in 
sales has come in the face of rising costs and increasing retail 
Many firms pack- 


prices for the close-margined juice industry. 
ing tomato juice have found that glass containers show more 
price stability than other containers. 


Company officials cite two reasons for the growing consumer 
preference for glass-packed tomato juice—1l. Flavor actually 
d‘ffers since juices prepared for vacuum-sealing in glass con- 
tainers are first homogenized, providing a thicker consistency. 
2. Eye appeal of the colorful liquid merchandised in glass con- 
tainers increases the ratio of impulse buying. 


Today, brands like Ritter, College Inn, Crosse and Blackwell, 
Premier, Blue Label, and Welch are marketing millions of 
attractive glass containers of vacuum-sealed tomato juice. 
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ct fickles 


THREE profitable ways 

with these high speed units 
1. QUARTERS AND HALVES (ON MODEL “AA” UNIT) 
‘ 2. HAMBURGER AND BREAD AND BUTTER SLICES 
(ON MODEL SLICER) 
3. SWEET MIX CHUNKS re 
URSCHEL MODEL (USING BOTH MODELS “0” AND “AA”) URSCHEL MODEL ‘’O” 
“AA” UNIT TRANSVERSE SLICER x | 
@ produces uniform quarters @ cuts one slice at a time ; 
and halves from curved uniformly. 
pickles. — @ will not crush soft or hol- 
@ cuts pickles up to 3” in low pickles. 
diameter. 
' @ height of discharge designed @ slices into any thickness. 
for dropping into barrels or @ handles fresh, brined or 
tanks or directly onto feed processed pickles. 4 
belt of Model unit. 
‘ @ capacity up to 3 tons 
@ handles pickles as fast as an tenenl 
they can be fed into unit. P ’ 
@ takes up only II sq. ft. floor For experienced answers to . — only 2' x 9, 3" 
space. Ne: your cutting problems, write: ® oor space. 
pace =, 
End spotty slicing production with | 
P y . g P THE ROBINS LINE 
° INCLUDES EQUIPMENT 
Robins Speedmatic PICKLE FEEDER FoR PROCESSING 
Keep your slicing machines going to full capacity! 
and apple products 
The Robins Speedmatic Pickle Feeder will boost a Be r 
your profits in pickle (or carrot) process- 
ing by completely eliminating Corn « Dried Beans 
spotty hand feeding of slicers. Lima Beans 
The Speedmatic propels 
pickles into the slicer in a : i 
steady, rapid stream Olives + Onions 
- without bruising or jamming. Peaches « Peas 
Designed to fit the Urschel Model O Peppers « Pickles " 
1s adjustable to fit other machines. Your white and sweet 


Robins Speedmatic Pickle Feeder can be 
filled by conveyor from your tanks or 
manually. 


See your Robins representative or write for 
details of specifications, prices, delivery. 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Patents applied for. 
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Pumpkin « Relishes 
Saverkraut « Shrimp 
Spinach « Strawberries 
String Beans « Tomatoes 


Wherever look... 


LOUIS S. FRANTZ 


Louis S. Frantz was recently appointed 
Manager of Customer Services on the 
Staff of the Division Vice President of 
Sales of the Crown Can Division of 
Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc. Mr. 
Frantz brings to his new position a long 
and varied experience of twenty-three 
years in the can business having started 
in July, 1931 working for Continental 
Can Company as a Machinist Appren- 
tice and then joining the Elgin Manufac- 
turing Company, Elgin, Illinois, in May, 
1933 as an assembler and later becoming 
their serviceman. In 1935 he joined the 
American Can Company as a serviceman. 
He served as Assistant Service Super- 
visor in Geneva, New York from 1946 to 
1950 when he was transferred to Balti- 
more in the same capacity. He was pro- 
moted to District Service Supervisor 
January, 1954 which position he held 
before coming to Crown August 1, 1954. 

Mr. Waltersdorff was recently assigned 
to the Baltimore district as a Customer 
Service technician. 


George Martin, General Manager of 
the Utah Canning Company’s operations 
at Milton and Pendleton, Oregon, died 
suddenly of a heart attack on August 22 
while on vacation at Seattle, Washing- 
ton. Mr. Martin, 1951 President of the 
Northwest Canners Association, was also 
a past President of Northwest Packers 
and Growers, Inc. A native Californian 
(1898), Mr. Martin’s early experience in 
the Pacific Northwest was with Libby, 
MeNcill and Libby. He became Manager 
of their Walla Walla plant at the time it 
was cstabiished there in 1936. He later 
t: ansferred to the Utah Canning Com- 
pany as manager of their operations and 
was instrumental in the establishment 
of the company’s canning and freezing 
plant at Pendleton, Oregon. 
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Campbell Soup Company of Camden, 
N. J. plans to erect a preeessing plant at 
Napoleon, Ohio. The piant will turn out 
a complete line of Campbell products 
and eventually employ about 2000 work- 
ers. Products to be produced in the new 
plant will include soups, pork and beans, 
spaghetti, macaroni and meat gravy. 
Construction will get underway in Janu- 
ary and it is hoped to start operations 
in part of the plant in 1955. Plans to 
build in Toledo were abandoned when 
it was learned a new highway was sched- 
uled to be built across the property. 


Dr. F. H. Shillito 
has been named 
medical director of 
American Can Com- 
pany to direct and 
administer the firm’s 
medical program, 
the company reports. 

One of Dr. Shil- 
lito’s main responsi- 
bilities will be advis- 
ing in the selection Dr. F. H. SHILLITO 
and development of 
Canco’s physicians and consultants to 
provide adequate medical service at all 
of the company’s locations. Dr. Shillito, 
an honor graduate of doth the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and Harvard Medical 
School, is well known in the medical pro- 
fession, particularly for his work in in- 
dustrial medicine. 


Tinplate prices have been increased 
10¢e a hundred pounds, slightly less than 
2 per cent by the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, effective October 1. Tinplate is 
priced on a semi-annual basis, and so, 
was not advanced when other steel prod- 
vets were raised in July after the steel 
wage settlement. 


Burton E. Vaughan, account group 
supervisor in the San Francisco, Calif. 
office of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
torn, has been elected vice-president of 
this advertising agency. Mr. Vaughn 
joined the San Francisco office seven 
years ago as account representative for 
the California Cling Peach Advisory 
Board, an account he will continue to 
handle, along with the new duties. 
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FRITZ J. HOPF 


STANLEY OLDS 


Two new members of the field staff 
and changes in the internal] staff of the 
Hoff mann-La Roche bulk Vitamin Division 
have been announced by Paul J. Cardinal, 
Vice President in Charge. Under the 
direction of C. C. Robinson, Vitamin 
Division Sales Manager, Fritz J. Hopf 
and Stanley T. Olds have joined the Divi- 
sion’s staff of field representatives in the 
Philadelphia and Chicago areas respec- 
tively. R. Semmes Clarke and John 
Haase, Jr., recently joined the Nutley 
administrative staff. 


Mr. Hopf has been associated with 
Hoffmann-La Roche since 1941. Mr. Olds 
comes to Roche after an 8% year asso- 
ciation with Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, 
Inc., in the Detroit area. Mr. R. Semmes 
Clarke graduated from Columbia College 
in 1941, served in the Air Force and on 
release from active duty as a Captain in 
1945, became associated with Merck & 
Company in production planning. 


Mr. John Haase has a background of 
experience in industrial photography, 
publicity, advertising and lithographic 
production and displays. 


Phil Smith, The Esmeralda Canning 
Company, Circleville, Ohio, has been 
seriously ill following a heart attack 
August 25. He is now on the road to 
recovery. Mr. Smith is a director of The 
Ohio Canners Association. 


Ted Waterman, who has been in charge 
of Stokley’s institutional sales of Honor 
Brand frozen foods, Oakland, Calif., has 
been named head of this department for 
the frozen food division of Stokely-Van 
Camp, Ine. 
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ARCHITECT’S MODEL of new American Can Com- 
pany building (shown here) to be built adjacent to the 
firm’s Pacific factory in San Francisco. Construction of 
the new multi-million-dollar building has been started and 
is the latest in a series of recent statewide expansion 


projects. 


Negotiations have been launched at 
San Francisco, Calif. between represen- 
tatives of 11 frozen food processors, some 
of whom are also canners, and the West- 
ern Council of Cannery and Food Process 
Workers. The plants employ about 2000 
workers at the peak of the season. Union 
demands include industry-wide negotia- 
tions, improvement of health and welfare 
provisions and other contract benefits. 


General Lucius D. Clay, Chairman of 
the Board, Continental Can Company 
was named by President Eisenhower to 
head a special Advisory Committee to 
help solve States-Federal problems in 
the proposed 50 billion dollar highway 
improvement program. Their committee 
will have 5 or 6 members drawn from 
labor, banking and engineering. 


NEW RED AND WHITE STOCK 
GUIDE CALLS FOR MORE 
CANNED FOODS SHELF DISPLAY 


Approximatly 22 percent of the lineal 
feet of shelving will be allocated to 
canned foods in Red & White Corpora- 
tion’s new “Guide to Stock Placement in 
Red & White Food Stores” which will 
be off the press within the next few 
weeks. Ray O. Harb, National Sales 
Service Manager of Red & White, has 
advised the National Canners Associa- 
tion that this space allocation, calling 
for a substantial increase in footage, is 
exclusive of such things as_ coffee, 
dietetic foods, shortening, canned bever- 
ages, cleaners, waxes, and insecticides. 
|f these were included, another 8 percent 
of shelf and gondola space would be 
.dded, making the total area devoted to 
‘anned products nearly one-third of all 
ivailable store space. 


Red & White will stage its annual 
‘vainload Sale on canned foods in Oc- 
‘ober of this year. The exact date varies 
‘rom one territory to another. In con- 
‘ection with the sale, a 212-piece display 
‘it is being sent to all stores, with dis- 
vlay prizes being offered to Red & White 
‘etailers. 


To quote Mr. Harb, who is a member 
f the Operations Committee advising 
in the NCA Consumer and Trade Rela- 
ions Program, “This is the 21st con- 
secutive year that Red & White has 
staged a national trainload sale of 
canned foods, so you can see where our 
heart lies.” 
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The following food broker firms were 
accepted as members in the National 
Food Brokers Association by NFBA’s 
Exceutive Committee, it was announced 
Sept. 1. Bay Brokerage Company, P.O. 
Box 471, Charleston, S. C.; Francis and 
Williams, 3003 Louisiana, Houston 6, 
Texas; Purvis and Company, P.O. Box 
6507, Charlotte 7, N. C.; and M. L. Un- 
derwood Food Broker, 330 So. Washing- 
ton St., Peoria 2, Ill. 


Milton P. Duffy, Chief of the Califor- 
nia State Department of Health’s Bureau 
of Food and Drug Inspection, was hon- 
ored recently at a gathering of workers 
on the observance of his 40 years of 


State service. Mr. Duffy entered State 
service in July, 1914, as a food and drug 
inspector, rising to the head of the de- 
partment. An inscribed resolution pre- 
sented him at the meeting commended 
him for his contribution to the industrial 
development of food packing and pro- 
cessing in California. When botulism 
broke out in commercially canned foods 
Mr. Duffy associated himself with Dr. 
Xarl F. Meyer, director of the Hooper 


Foundation for Medical Research, in set-__ 


ting up a cannery inspection service that. 
has since proven so valuable. Since 1921, 
the year the separate bureau was set 
up in the State Department of Public 
Health, with Mr. Duffy as its chief, there 
has not been one outbreak of botulism 
in commercially canned products. 


BETTER LABELING 


AT LESS COST WITH NEW WAY 


CRCO NEW WAY MODEL E LA- 
BELER is a high-speed heavy-duty 
labeler which handles a wide range of 
glass or tin or fibre. Will affix spot or 
wrap-around labels on any cylindrical 
container. 
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COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
HANOVER. PENNSYLVANIA 


CRCO NEW WAY MODEL V is: 


designed for those who do not require 
highest speeds. Will handle any. 
type of cylindrical container, long- 
neck botttles or jugs with handles. 


SEND FOR 
CATALOG 
CT-1492 
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Increased Buying Tempo for Immediate Needs 
Red Pitted Cherry Pack Off Sharply 


A careful reading of the excellent 
Market Reports by our resident corres- 
pondents is urged. The reader will note 
that there is an increased tempo in the 
canned foods markets in all areas. He 
will note also, that there is no inclination 
on the part of the buyer to speculate or 
to buy ahead as in days of old. The 
observation by our New York corres- 
pondent, confirmed week after week by 
our Chicago correspondent, that buyers 
all go “long” no longer on an item re- 
gardless of concessions, is one that should 
be pondered carefully by every canner. 
It’s no secret that this has been the case 
for a good many years now, but there 
are still a number of canners who just 
don’t seem to be able to forget “the good 
old days.” Actually “bargains” nowa- 
days in most instances have an effect 
directly opposite the one desired—the 
buyer loses confidence and the snowball 
begins to roll to no avail, for most buy- 
ers refuse to buy on a declining market. 

From all appearances we’re off to a 
good steady start on most items and 
with the heavy advertising and publicity 
program under way, it looks now as 
though even the long items will move 
out without too much difficulty, depend- 
ing on how the seller plays his cards. 


CROPS—tThere’s no big news in crops 
and the weather this week. The hurri- 
cane “Carol” that ripped up the Atlantic 
Coast this week had little or no ill effect 
on canning crops. It’s certain there’ll 
be no big packs of tomatoes or of tomato 
products. To get even a reasonable sup- 
ply we will need a late Fall in all impor- 
tant tomato growing areas. Anybody’s 
guess is good on corn. Wisconsin seems 
to be getting a large but exceptionally 
high quality pack. Illinois and Indiana 
aren’t doing so well quantity wise. Con- 
ditions are mixed in the East but the 
chances are the pack will be well below 
last years. From where we sit it looks 
like a record bean pack is shaping up. 
The beet pack promises to be far below 
a@ year ago... Wisconsin estimates 40 
per cent below and New York isn’t get- 
ting the yields either. 
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RSP CHERRIES PACK—The 1954 
pack of Red Pitted Cherries, according 
to the National Canners Association 
totaled 3,011,041 actual cases compared 
with 3,848,629 cases in 1953. Of the 
total Michigan packed 1.9 million cases; 
New York and Pennsylvania just over a 
half million cases; Wisconsin 341,000 
cases; and the Northwest about a quar- 
ter of a million cases. By can sizes there 
were 8 million cases of 303s (including 
300s) 1 million cases of 10s; 874,000 
cases of 2s and a small balance of mis- 
cellaneous sizes. The packs in Michigan 
and Wisconsin fell off drastically .. . 
nearly 40 per cent. Michigan from 2.7 
million cases and Wisconsin from 527,000 
cases. 


SAUERKRAUT — Sauerkraut canners 
on August 1, according to the National 
Canners Association had on hand 269,754 
—45 gallon barrels of kraut as compared 
with 116,128 the same date 1953. The 
report includes a small amount of cab- 
bage in tanks out of the 1954 crop. The 
outlook for the crop however, is far less 
favorable than last year. The Summer 
and Fall cabbage areas, which provide 
the bulk of supplies for sauerkraut, are 
expected to produce 15 per cent less in 
1954 than last year. Contracted cabbage 
for sauerkraut as of August 1 was esti- 
mated by USDA at 100,700 tons com- 
pared with 129,150 tons in 1953. 


A change in Libby, MeNeill & Libby’s 
fiscal year was announced Sept. 1 by 
Charles S. Bridges, president. The com- 
pany, processors of a wide range of can- 
ned and frozen foods, will close its fiscal 
year at the end of the May accounting 
period (May 28, 1955) instead of at the 
end of February as before. Reason given 
for the change is that since inventories 
are at the year’s lowest point about that 
time, a closing of the fiscal year at the 
end of May would more accurately re- 
flect the company’s operations and finan- 
cial condition. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Pace Continues To Quicken—"‘‘Bar- 
cvins’’ N-t Calculated To Tempt Buyers 
Wedded To A Policy Of Immediate Replace- 
ment—— Expected Stiffoning Of Tomatzres 
Materialized-—Pimiento Froduction Curtaiied 
— Other Vegetables Steady — Liquidating 
Citrus Carryovers — Advancing Market In 
Calm-n Indicated —- Sardines Unchanged -— 
Wide Range Of Shrimp Prices. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 2, 1954 


THE SITUATION—The trading pace 
continued to quicken this week, and mar- 
kets are taking on a fair degree of ac- 
tivity for this time of the year. There 
is nothing in the current pattern to sug- 
gest any speculative accumulations. In- 
deed, insurance of supply, rather than 
price, seems to be the base of the cur- 
rent buying movement. Most of the new 
business reaching the market is for 
prompt or near delivery, which illustrates 
the close margins on which current in- 
ventory scheduling is being planned. 


THE OUTLOOK—The market is ap- 
parently heading into a period where the 
rate of distributor turnover, rather than 
price, will be the deciding factor in re- 
placement buying. Under such a set-up, 
and in the light of the multiplicity of 
stocks now carried by the average dis- 
tributor, a stable market, pricewise, is 
much to be preferred to any temporary 
buying advantages which tend only to 
disturb the price pattern. In effect, this 
means that distributors will buy, or 
order forward, merchandise only when it 
is needed for immediate or close dis- 
tribution and will not go “long” on any 
items, regardless of concessions. Canners 
who tend to get panicky when the move- 
ment of their lines slows down tempo- 
rarily would do well to analyze current 
thinking among the buyers and pattern 
their pricing policies accordingly. 


TOMATOES—The expected stiffening 
in tomato values has materialized, and 
there are indications that the advance 
has not yet run its course. While a little 
business on standard 303s was reported 
accepted by Tri-State canners early in 
the week at $1.17'%, the market now 
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seems well established at $1.20, and $1.25 
will probably be the next stopping point. 
Standard 2%s are bringing from $1.95 
to $2.00, and $6.75 is bottom on 10s, 
with some sellers firm at $7.00. Reports 
from the midwest during the week noted 
offerings of new pack for prompt ship- 
ment at $1.25 for standard 308s and $1.35 
for extra standards, with 2%s at $1.95 
for standards and $2.35 for extra stand- 
ards and standard 10s at $6.75-$7.00. 


PIMIENTOS—Georgia canners report 
production curtailed by unfavorable 
weather. New pack is quoted at $1.40 
for whole and sliced, in 4-oz. tins, with 
2%s quoted at $7.25 for whole and $7.00 
for pieces, f.o.b. 


OTHER VEGETABLES — There is 
buying interest reported in both green 
and wax beans, and the markets continue 
steady .. . New pack corn is moving in 
a limited way, with most buyers mod- 
erately well covered on s.a.p. contracts 
booked earlier in the season . .. The 
search for fancy peas in small sieves 
eontinues, with canner offerings limited, 
and the market ruling firm. 


CITRUS — Buyers are shopping the 
Florida scene carefully when seeking cit- 
rus juice replacements, and the market is 
far from strong as canners seek to 
liquidate carryover holdings. Currently, 
grapefruit juice is being offered at 72% 
to 75 cents for 2s, with 46-ounce ranging 
$1.60 to $1.70, while orange juice com- 
mands about $1.25 on 2s and $2.85 on 
46-0z. The market for blended ranges 
$1.021%2-$1.05 on 2s and $2.25-$2.30 for 
the 46-ounce can, all f.o.b. 


SALMON—The new pack marketing 
situation is taking shape slowly, and 
factors in the Northwest are already 
talking an advancing market. The avail- 
able supply of reds will be considerably 
smaller than that of the past few years, 
and sellers are firm at $29 for 1s. Dis- 
tributors, however, are not inclined to 
buy heavily at that level, and are con- 
cerned over consumer reaction to shelf 
prices. Relatively more interest is being 
shown in pinks and chums, which are 
priced at $20.00-$21.00 and $15.00, re- 
spectively, for No. 1 talls, coast basis. 


SARDINES—Reports from Maine note 
a continued lag im packing operations, 
due to the shortage of fish of suitable 


size for processing. The market is un-. 


changed at $6.50 per case for quarter 
keyless, f.o.b., with a fair call reported 
at that level. 


SHRIMP—Gulf canners are operating 
on the new pack, and a wide range of 
prices has developed as_ between in- 
spected and uninspected packs. This finds 
small quoted at $2.60 for uninspected and 
52.75 for the inspected. Current prices 
cn other sizes, inspected packs, find 
medivm at $3.45, large at $3.75, and 
jumbos at $4.25, all f.o.b. Gulf point. 
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and 
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(A Million Dollar Organization is at your service) 
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REGISTERED TRADEMARK 


Manufacturers of Complete Lines of 


CLEANERS GRADERS WASHERS 
BLANCHERS, ETC. 
for 
LIMA BEANS”) e 


PEAS e TOMATOES 


BEETS e STRING BEANS e CHERRIES 
and other Vegetables and Fruits 


Write for information on latest and most modern 
Tomato Equipment for continuous lines 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


BROCTON, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Higher Level Of Trade Activity With Inter- 
est Centered On Tomatoes And Tomato 
Products—Little Resistance To Current Pea 
Prices—Slow To Accept Higher Beet Prices 
—Standard Corn Sought And Hard To Find 
—Some Price Shading In Beans, Except 
Blue Lakes — New Pack Applesauce Con- 
siderably Lower—Many Fruit Canners With- 
drawn—Buyer And Seller Not In Agree- 
ment On RSP Cherries — Orange Juice 
Continues To Slide. 


By ‘“‘Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., Sept. 2, 1954. 


THE SITUATION—This week found 
business activity in Chicago maintaining 
a higher level than it has for the past 
few months with the trade’s interest cen- 
ered on tomatoes and tomato products. 
Considerable tomato juice has been sold 
here in recent weeks at prices which 
were lower than those that will apply on 
new supplies. New pack catsup and 
standard tomatoes, where they can be 
found, have also found ready acceptance 
as stocks in distributor’s hands have 
been at a minimum for some time. 
Chicago buyers have also had to get used 
to higher prices on beets as Wisconsin 
canners, faced with a much smaller pack, 
have pushed prices up on new goods 
from the extremely low levels that pre- 
vailed for so long. New pack fancy corn 
is moving in a normal manner but the 
trade, needing additional supplies of 
lower grades, are not doing too well in 
finding what they need. In the fruit 
line, a good many canners are off the 
market on Cling peaches, cocktail and 
apricots due to conditions that are some- 
what unsettled and in the case of apri- 
cots simply because a severe shortage 
exists. 


Generally speaking, the trade are still 
mostly concerned about maintaining 
their policy of tight inventory control 
with smaller but more frequent pur- 
chases. With only a few exceptions this 
policy appears to be a permanent one, at 
least to the extent of the foreseeable 
future. Speculation is only practiced in 
a minor way these days and seems to be 
a thing of the past more and more each 
season. 


TOMATOES—While standard 303 to- 
matoes have been sold here at $1.25 to 
$1.30, nothing has been shipped against 
these orders as this is written. Local 
canners are still only running in a small 
way and are not at all happy with the 
manner in which the current pack is 
working out so far. Extra standards are 
firmly held at a bottom of $1.35 for 303s 
up to $1.40 and 2%s are listed at $2.40 
to $2.50 with tens at $7.00 to $7.50. With 
a slow start, an early frost could really 
upset the “tomato cart.” 
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TOMATO PRODUCTS—Tomato juice 
continues to rate high on the interest 
list and small unsold stocks of old pack 
are rapidly cleaning up at $2.15 to $2.20 
for 46 oz. The trade are ready to accept 
a price on new pack of $2.25 with every 
indication this price may move higher 
before too long. Those canners with new 
pack catsup to sell are having no diffi- 
culty moving stocks at $1.50 and up for 
extra standard 14 oz. with fancy at $1.65 
to $1.70. However, supplies from the new 
pack are extremely limited at present. 


PEAS—tThere is little resistance to 
current prices on peas at it appears ob- 
vious certain sieve sizes and grades will 
be short. Standards are already in short 
supply and available supplies are mov- 
ing at $1.20 for 303 tins of four sieve 
up from previous levels of $1.15. Stand- 
ard 3s are even tighter and are offered 
on a take it or leave it basis. It seems 
almost certain that any price changes 
will be upward. 


BEETS—Chicago buyers are having a 
little difficulty getting their sights raised 
on beet prices as they have had their 
own way for some time. Fancy sliced 
are now held at $1.20 for 303s and $6.00 
for tens with diced at $1.00 and $5.00 
and cut at $.95 and $4.75. It looks like 
a tough year on beets in Wisconsin as 
early estimates have the pack pegged at 
35 to 40 per cent less than last year. 


CORN—Th average buyer here is con- 
vinced there will be an excellent pack 
of corn in the Midwest but hard hit areas 
in Illinois and Indiana may hold total 
figures below what the trade like to 
dream about. In the meantime, fancy 
corn is moving at $1.45 for 303 whole 
kernel and $8.25 for tens. Buyers here 
are looking for bargains in the line of 
lower grades but not finding anything. 
New pack standard corn is firm at $1.15 
for 308s and $1.25 for extra standard 
with very little having been packed to 
date. 


BEANS—Good reports from all bean 
producing areas continue to reach here 
and an excellent pack appears in the 
making. As a result, despite heavy early 
sales, there has been some evidence of 
price shading. This does not apply to 
Blue Lake beans which are in heavy de- 
mand with shipments still falling behind 
orders. Coast canners have made an 
effort to increase their pack of Blue 
Lakes this year and results so far would 
indicate they are going to succeed. 


APPLESAUCE—Distributors here are 
making serious efforts to get out from 
under on present stocks of applesauce as 
current prices on the new pack which is 
just getting under way in certain areas, 
are considerably below the price at which 
the old pack is owned. Eastern sources 
are quoting fancy sauce at $1.65 to $1.70 
for 308s and $8.75 to $9.25 for tens. 
Sauce was sold here out of the old pack 
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as high as $2.00 and $10.25. 
pack appears in the making. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Price shad- 
ing earlier on Cling peaches and on cock- 
tail in the form of early shipment dis- 
counts has been stopped to a considerable 
degree by many canners withdrawing 
from the market pending further devel- 
opments. Many apricot canners are also 
on the sidelines as a result of one of 
the smallest packs of cots in recent 
years. New pack pears are finding some 
interest and should find more in view of 
conditions surrounding this pack. North- 
west canners are an unhappy lot with 
predictions for a much smaller pack than 
last year in that area. Prune plums in 
No. 10 tins are on every want list but 
nothing is left to sell. 


A good 


CHERRIES—Local distributors are 
still buying RSP cherries in water on a 
very restricted basis as they have little 
confidence in the market despite all the 
dire predictions in regards to total 
figures. Prices are somewhat easier at 
$2.30 for 303, $2.60 for 2s and $13.25 for 
tens although some canners are still hold- 
ing tight at slightly higher original 
opening levels. Sweet cherries, on the 
other hand, have done very well and 
stocks of unsold black bings are tight 
with Annes not far behind. It appears 
canners should have little difficulty dis- 
posing of unsold supplies during the rest 
of the season. 


CITRUS—The market on orange juice 
continues to slide and one well known 
packer of an advertised brand this week 
reduced prices on fancy 46 oz. orange 
to $2.70 from a previous level of $2.90. 
This same canner left fancy grapefruit 
juice unchanged at $1.70 for unsweetened 
and blended at $2.30. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Prices Rise In August— Crop Report — 

Peaches Moving Up—tLarge Pack Of Apple- 

sauce In Making — Apricots Firm On 

Strength Of Pack Report—Strong Demand 

For Cocktail—Tomato Pack Moving Along 
—Fish On Weak Side. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 2, 1954 


THE SITUATION—August has come 
to an end with almost every item in the 
canned foods list either held more firmly 
or at higher prices than at the beginning 
of the month. Sales in some lines have 
been phenomenal and prices on many 
have been withdrawn for the time being 
to permit an appraisal of the situation. 
Packs have generally been smaller than 
early estimates and sales have been 
higher. A few items in canned fish form 
the leading exceptions. During the last 
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veek a flash rain visited the northern 
ialf of the State and some damage is 
eing reported, especially to canning 
veaches, susceptible to brown rot. 


CROPS—The August report of the 
California Crop Reporting Service indi- 
cates that the production of apples is ex- 
pected to be about 8,450,000 bushels, with 
that of Gravensteins, in which canners 
are especially interested, about 3,126,000 
bushels. That of apricots amounted to 
about 145,000 tons, compared with 
230,000 tons in 1953, 158,000 tons in 1952 
end a ten year average of 196,500 tons. 
A full crop is in sight for citrus fruits 
of the 1954-55 season. Weather has been 
favorable for the fig crop, with this 
promising to be larger than last year. 
Grape production will be lighter than 
last year, with estimates placing this at 
2,449,000 tons of all varieties. Last 
year’s production was 2,475,000 tons and 
the ten-year average is 2,775,000 tons. 
The olive crop has developed in a satis- 
factory manner and is expected to be 
about average, with tonnage for canning 
to be larger than last year. Production 
of peaches promises to be somewhat 
smaller than expected, with much fruit 
failing to make size growth expected 
earlier and with some damage from 
brown rot. A crop of 353,000 tons of 
Bartlett pears is indicated, or near a 
record one. A considerable part of the 
crop of Hardy pears is also scheduled 
to go to canners. The prune crop is ex- 
peeted to run close to 175,000 tons, or 
more than in the last two seasons. 


PEACHES—tThere has been quite a 
revision of prices on cling peaches during 
the past few days, with some featured 
brands off the market until conditions 
become more settled. Some featured 
brands are offered at $1.82'2 for No. 303 
halves, $2.85 for No. 2% halves and 
$10.15 for No. 10 halves. Sliced are to be 
had at the same prices, with the addition 
of buffet at $1.25. Standard yellow cling 
peaches ere being offered quite gen- 
erally in sliced at $1.62% for No. 303, 
$2.45 for No. 2% and $9.00 for No. 10. 


APPLESAUCE —A large pack of 
applesauce is being made in California, 
with some operators having already 
completed operations for the season. 
Opening prices were announced by some 
on the basis of $1.35 for choice No. 3038 
and $1.55 for fancy. The market has now 
moved up to $1.45 and $1.65, respectively. 
Talk is making the rounds that the out- 
put may approach 2,000,000 cases, with 
one operator alone packing 750,000 cases. 
Early sales have been heavy, with many 
orders calling for immediate delivery. 


APRICOTS—The distributing trade is 
still mulling over the figures recently re- 
leased by the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia covering the 1954 pack of apri- 
cots. Converted to cases of No. 214, this 
amounted to 2,677,980 cases, against 
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4,717,699 cases last year. Quite a few 
canners advanced prices during the last 
ten days, with some lists now quoting 
No. 2% fancy halves at $3.60, choice at 
$3.20 and standard at $2.80. Fancy whole 
peeled in this size are offered at $3.55- 
$3.65 and choice whole peeled at $3.20, 
with whole unpeeled in this grade at 
$2.75. 


COCKTAIL—-A very strong demand 
has been noted of late for fruit cocktail, 
with much of this for early delivery. 
Sales during the week have been re- 
ported at $2.25 for No. 303 fancy, $3.50 
“or No. 2% and $13.00 for No. 10. Choice 
his been sold in these sizes at $2.15, 
£3.85 and $12.25. 


TOMATOES — The tomato pack is 
~oving along well and it is not expected 
that any material damage will result 
‘rom the early storm in the northern 
half of the State. Stronger interest 
seems to be developing in catsup and 
indications are this item may soon move 
into a higher price field. 


TUNA — The California canned fish 
market is scarcely as strong as it was a 
month ago but canners do not seem to be 
able to account for this indifferent 
showing. Some suggest that the export 
market is being taken over more and 
more by Japanese and South African 
operators and that this is having an 
effect on the movement of some items. 
The canned tuna market here is based 
largely on this list for 4s: Faney white 
meat, $14.75; fancy light meat, $12.00; 
standard light meat, $11.75; chunks, 
$10.75 and grated, $9.25. 


SALMON—The latest report of sal- 
mon canning operations in Alaska indi- 
cate that to August 7 the pack there had 
reached 2,441,238 cases, against 2,159,955 
cases at this time a year ago. This was 
made up of 49,925 cases of king salmon, 
711,301 cases of red, 812,125 cases of 
pink, 814,949 of chum and 52,938 of coho. 
A leading packer of featured brands has 
come out with opening prices, as follows: 
No. 1 tall Alaska red, $29.00 a case; 
halves, $18.50; No. 1 tall, pink, $20.00; 
halves, $12.50, and No. 1 tall chum, 
$15.00. 


“A man's judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions. 
one order, same expiration date to one 
company, scparately addressed, $3.00 each. 


Saves 25%. Order now. 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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HAND CLUTCH 


A new development for the 26.8 H.P. 
Kohler K660 air-cooled engine is a hand 
clutch, according to sales officials at 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin. The wet 
type, lever operated clutch, designed to 
engage at all engine speeds, is mounted 
on anti-friction ball bearings. This latest 


2-cylinder opposed model, designated as 
the K660C, carries a number of standard 
features including a silencer-type muff- 
ler, automotive diaphragm type fuel 
pump, oil bath air cleaner and oil pres- 
sure gauge. The specifically designed air 
cooling system keeps the four-cycle, 
heavy duty engine at correct tempera- 
tures under all operating conditions. 


William E. Braithwaite, 66, known to 
many canners as the man who developed 
simplified can sizes, died on August 18 
at the home of a daughter in Idaho 
Falls, Idaho. Mr. Braithwaite retired 
about a year ago from the Division of 
Simplified Practice, U. S. Department of 
Commerce after a record of more than 
30 years of government service. 


G. H. Clark, 48, prominent West Coast 
Tuna and Sardine canner died August 
23 in Lima, Peru where he represented 
the Star-Kist Foods, Inc. Mr. Clark 
headed the Terminal Island Sea Foods 
Co. from 1943 to 1950 and was produc- 
tion manager of the West Coast Packing 
Corp. from 1950 to 1954. He became 
associated with Star-Kist just a few 
months ago. 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry's Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION 


FOR MANAGERS, 
380 pages of proven pro- 


emia cedure and formulae for 
BROKERS everything ‘‘Canable”. 
oe AND BUYERS 


would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another” 


Size 6x9 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 


Stamped in Gold —a famous processor 
All the newest times and temperatures .. . Used by Food Processors to check times, 
All the newest and latest products... . temperature and RIGHT procedure... . 
* Fruits + Vegetables * Meats * Milk by Distributors to KNOW canned foods... 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 


Juice Butters Dry Packs (soaked) 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
to the warehouse. ... or direct. Price $10 postpaid. 


food preservation. 
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